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General Meeting—Tuesday 4 September at 8.00 p.m. 

Speaker: Bryan Roberts, Natural Environment Program Officer, DELWP 

Topic: Protecting Victoria’s Environment—Biodiversity 2037. Bryan will provide an overview of the Victorian 
Government’s plan to stop biodiversity decline and achieve overall improvement over the next 20 years. It makes the 
case for increased effort, and defines a more modern approach to managing our biodiversity. The Plan establishes a 
long-term vision, goals and specific targets. A four-year implementation plan will support the delivery of the Plan. 
Further information at www.environment.vic.gov.au/biodiversity/biodiversity-plan 


General Meeting—Tuesday 2 October at 8.00 p.m. 


Speaker: Dr Jeff Yugovic, ecologist with over 35 years of experience working throughout southeast Australia 
in the government and private sectors. 

Topic: Jeff will discuss the importance of large mammalian predators in the ecology of southeast Australia with 
special reference to the Geelong region. 


In recent months we have welcomed to the Club... 


Peter Sullivan & Chris Tsernjavski, Ocean Grove; Alison Morgan & Shane Balfe, East Geelong; 
Gordon TAFE, Conservation and Land Management 


We wish them a long and happy association. 


GFNC is on Facebook 


www.facebook.com/groups/GeelongFNCGroup/ 


A private online discussion group by invitation for members to share observations and other information 


www.facebook.com/geelongfnc 


The GFNC ‘official’ Facebook Community Page (public) where forthcoming events are promoted 


. 
‘ 


Geelong Field Naturalists Club (Di. 


GFNC website Observations 
www.gfnc.org.au 
Visit the GFNC website to submit your observations = Any observations (plant, mammal, bird, reptile, 
or photos, keep up to date with forthcoming events, invertebrate etc.) can be submitted to the GFNC website 
read interesting articles and much more.... (go to the Observations tab) or 
emailed to the GFNC email address 
so that they can be incorporated onto the site. 


Email address: info@gfnc.org.au 


GFNC meetings are held in the Geelong Botanic Gardens meeting room, and start at 8.00 p.m. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Rd and Eastern Park Circuit in Eastern Park. [Melway 452 G4] 


Members are encouraged to arrive early at The photo on the front cover of a White-footed Dunnart 
general meetings. was taken by Trevor Pescott, Fauna Survey at Yaughter, 


The room will be open at 7.15 p.m. to allow members to 1! August (see pp.,11-12 for the sutvey report). 


chat to other members and visitors. The photo on the back cover of a Spotted Pardalote was 
taken by Lothar Hohaus on 23 August. 





President’s report 


| have so been looking forward to Spring. Working in the 
garden yesterday on a clear sunny day reunited me with 
a sense of wonder as new plants rise out of the ground, 

others bud and some start flowering. Spring has always 
been associated with renewal and it was a delight to be 

outdoors and feel a sense of change. 


August has been busy for the Club. Early in the month at 
the General Meeting and casserole night we heard an 
excellent presentation by Jeanette Spittle, Co-Ordinator 
Land Management, Environment and Natural Resources, 
about the biodiversity mapping project carried out by the 
City of Greater Geelong. This was followed by an 
interesting and engaging talk delivered by Jacqui 
Pocklington, Parks Victoria, outlining the Sea Search 
citizen science project. At the Bird Group Meeting later in 
the month Joe Benshemesh discussed Malleefowl 
monitoring. Unfortunately | was unwell and unable to 
attend but all reports were that it was an informative 
night, well-attended by a large number of people. 


The Program Subcommittee began the process of 
identifying speakers for 2019 and | thank the team for 
arranging such a varied and high-quality program. The 
Club is fortunate that so many different field experts and 
researchers are willing to volunteer their time to present 
on a range of natural history subjects. 


The Conservation Subcommittee met mid-month and 
covered a full program which included discussion of our 
ongoing representation on various external committees, 
local government planning issues and a review of Club 
submissions to government and other bodies. | am very 
encouraged by the progress of the Subcommittee since 
its inception 18 months ago. It has proven to be a good 
forum to deal with conservation issues, to share 
knowledge and understanding of biodiversity issues 
within our region and to engage more members in the 
conservation aspect of the Club’s mission. Any member 
can attend and with only three Subcommittee meetings a 
year, it is not an onerous time commitment. It is a good 
way to learn about biodiversity and key threats to our 
local environment. 


Rod Lowther 


The Club has been involved with many issues ranging 
from pest and weed management, threats to environment 
due to continued urbanisation, positioning of roads and 
environmental water flows in our rivers. Loss of habitat is 
generally permanent and becomes the new norm. Issue 
by issue, inappropriate development of habitat and 
ecosystem changes result in a detrimental cumulative 
effect. With environmental assets under constant threat, 
there often appears to be no long-term certainty or safe 
position with everything up for possible re-negotiation. 
Two examples are regular township boundary reviews 
and reduced funding of programs within Parks Vic. and 
other groups. When these local issues are viewed 
against a backdrop at state and national level, it is easy 
to become despondent. 


In financial investing, they say that the best time to buy 
shares is when the price is at the bottom of the 
market—that’s when people are most fearful and worried 
about losses. It takes courage to be a contrarian investor. 
In conservation terms are we nearing the bottom in how 
the environment is being treated, and to misquote 
Shakespeare, ‘Could now be the winter of our 
environmental discontent’ or are we in for further assault 
upon our flora and fauna as environment protection laws 
take second place? 


Will there be an environmental management ‘spring’ or 
renewal phase? | do hope so and | am encouraged by 
another Englishmen’s words who is thought to have said 
something along the lines ‘People can be trusted to 
always do the right thing—after exhausting all other 
possibilities and alternatives’. This must truly reflect the 
case with emissions management in this country. 


While we can continue working towards an environmental 
spring, let’s all fully enjoy the actual spring now upon us! 
The Club has activities at the Brisbane Ranges and 
Serendip later this month, as well as at the Angair 
Wildflower show—a few opportunities to see what 
delights Spring might bring us. 


Contributions invited for the 
Geelong Naturalist 


Members are encouraged to submit short articles and photos for consideration for the Geelong Naturalist each month. 
If you have observed and/or photographed something interesting in the natural world of Geelong and its surrounds, 
please send it to us! 


Please refer to the back page for submission details. 


Tax-deductible donations can be made to the Geelong Field Naturalists Environment Fund at any time. 
Donations will be used for the environmental purposes of the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Donate by electronic funds transfer: 
CBA Account BSB 063 633 Account No. 1028 7433 


Please ensure that the transfer is identified with your name and that it is a donation to the GFN Environment 
Fund. We will issue you with a numbered receipt suitable for taxation purposes. Donations of $2.00 or more are tax- 


deductible. 
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Cameras and habitat 


Wendy Cook 


All fauna survey activity was carried out in accordance with conditions in WSIAEC approval 23.15, 
DELWP permit 10007876 and SPFL 01192. 


Enfield State Park, south of Ballarat, is an attractive area 
of bush, at least to human eyes. The trees are fairly 
uniform in size and the low understorey displays 
colourful flowers in spring. To wildlife however, the 
picture is very different. The forest is burnt regularly. 
Before burning, mature hollow-bearing trees, which 
provide homes for animals and birds, are often removed 
along tracks for human safety. The wood from these 
trees may be taken away as firewood, so there is a lack 
of logs and leaf litter which provide hiding places and 
habitat. This discourages insects, which are a major food 
source for many animals and birds. The Park is open to 
use by trail bike riders and gold fossickers. My husband, 
Colin, places motion-sensitive cameras on the ground 
and in trees to look for wildlife. The movement of 
animals, attracted to a scented bait, triggers the camera 
to take a photograph. The cameras usually stay in place 
for at least three weeks, which is sufficient time to detect 
the local inhabitants. When cameras were placed in 
Enfield State Park, no animals were detected. In some 
areas there was silence, due to a lack of bird calls. This 
forest is so altered by people that it may no longer 
provide suitable habitat for many birds and animals. 


For several years, the Friends of Brisbane Ranges have 
been using these cameras to monitor wildlife in Brisbane 
Ranges National Park. The project which is led by Colin 
has a particular interest in finding Brush-tailed 
Phascogales. Much of the Brisbane Ranges was burnt in 
a bushfire in 2006. In some of the driest rockiest areas, 
trees are still recovering and there is little groundcover. 
Control burns continue in the Park, often in spring, when 
birds and animals are breeding, and plants are flowering. 
In areas with grasses and shrubs, Eastern Grey 
Kangaroos and Swamp Wallabies are commonly 
photographed by the cameras. Common Brushiail 
Possums, Common Ringtail Possums, Sugar Gliders, 
Agile Antechinus and Short-beaked Echidnas are 
sometimes recorded, as well as a variety of birds and 
occasionally non-native rats. Very rarely, a phascogale 
has its photo taken. 





Loreda p [EAA set ee 


Brush-tailed Phascogale Sugar Glider 
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This Autumn we placed cameras on trees along a track 
in the northern Brisbane Ranges, in an area that showed 
no signs of burning. We started on a dry stony ridge 
where mature trees only reached about four metres in 
height and had trunk diameters similar to young trees on 
better soil. Growing in such a challenging location, we 
wondered how old they might be. We followed the track, 
stopping every 500 m to attach a bait and a camera to a 
tree. As we descended the hill, the Red Ironbarks with 
their deeply furrowed dark grey bark grew taller. 
Towards the bottom of the hill, where the ground was 
less stony, the dominant tree species changed to tall 
Yellow Gums, their smooth trunks striped with creamy 
yellow and silvery grey bark. The track followed the 
bottom of the hill, crossing a few steep gullies. The 
understorey all the way along the track was bushy and 
we had to weave our way between these plants and 
around and over fallen logs to reach our chosen trees. | 
followed a narrow winding gully for a short distance and 
found it to be inhabited by hundreds of Common Brown 
Butterflies, resting on the ground or drifting through the 
air around me. 


One month later we retrieved the cameras and the 
results were spectacular. There were hundreds of 
photos of Sugar Gliders sniffing at the delicious smelling 
baits and inquisitively investigating the cameras, each on 
a metal arm strapped to the tree. Possums were scarce 
with only one Common Brushtail Possum and one 
Common Ringtail Possum photographed. A bat flying 
past had its photo taken, as did numerous birds that 
foraged close to a camera or perched on a metal arm. 
Even a Wedge-tailed Eagle stood on one and used its 
talons to clean its beak. In the butterfly gully, numerous 
butterflies had been attracted to the bait and had their 
photos taken too. Best of all, seven of the ten cameras 
had been visited by Brush-tailed Phascogales, attracted 
by the enticing scent of peanut butter, molasses and 
oatmeal. Each showed us its long pointed nose with a 
dark stripe down the middle of its face and its beautiful 
tail covered in black spreading hairs. In this unburnt, 
relatively undisturbed area of bush, they are thriving. 





Wedge-tailed Eagle 


Photos: Motion-sensing camera 


Excursion report—Lake Merrimu and Long Forest 
19 August 2018 


Leaders: Dean and Marilyn Hewish 


The wind was strong but not as bad as the howling gale 
blowing on the coast. One member drove through falling 
snow on his way to the outing. Despite the wintery 
conditions, seven hardy GFNC members attended the 
excursion to this unusual area. 


Lake Merrimu 

Coimadai township was large enough to contain a hotel, 
bakery and a school but most of the buildings in the 
town were removed before the site was flooded by the 
construction of the Merrimu Reservoir in 1969. The Lake 
provides habitat for many waterfowl and the surrounding 
zone above the foreshore contains grasses, small 
shrubs and woody vegetation. We gathered at Lake 
Merrimu Picnic Ground and scanned the area using 
telescopes and binoculars. The strong wind caused 
most birds to be hunkered down out of sight. The 
highlight was a Great Crested Grebe. 


Long Forest Nature Conservation Reserve (LFNCR) 
The unusual nature of the climate, geology and 
vegetation of the Long Forest area has created a unique 
environment. The average rainfall of around 500 mm is 
below that of the surrounding areas due to the 
rainshadow effect of the Brisbane Ranges, Otway 
Ranges and Central Highlands. The soils of the plateaus 
and ridges consist of clays and shales amid rocky 
outcrops. On the sloping areas the rocky skeletal soils 
are low in nutrients and support sparse vegetation. The 
creeklines contain some deeper soils that host more 
plant species including larger eucalypts. The basalt 
flows that cover much of the nearby landscape did not 
penetrate into the LFNCR, so limited grassland is 
present. Some of the flora and birds noted within the 
LFNCR are more common in the Mallee areas in the 
north of Victoria or in the Gippsland area. The LFNCR is 
the only area of mallee vegetation south of the Great 
Divide. 


The LFNCR is composed of several sections along the 
Coimadai and Djerriwarrh Creeks. Residential 
development encloses much of the Reserve. 


Long Point Track 

Our first stop was at the Long Point Track off Canopus 
Circuit. The track follows the plateau for some way with 
the predominant tree being Bull Mallee Eucalyptus 
behriana. The sparse understorey contains some 
Fragrant Saltobush Rhagodia parabolica that gives an 
unpleasant smell if a leaf is crushed. Few birds were 
active, but small flocks of Buff-rumped Thornbills were 
present along with many Weebills that called 
continuously. 


As the track descended into the valley of Coimadai 
Creek some larger trees were present. A remarkable 
assemblage of 'box' type eucalypts were noted along 
with other eucalypts: 


Grey Box Eucalyptus macrocarpa; Yellow Box E. 
melliodora; Red Box E. polyanthemos; Blue Box E. 


Report by Barry Lingham and Marilyn Hewish 


baueriana. Yellow Gums E. leucoxylon subsp. connata 
and Manna Gums E. viminalis were present. Box 
Mistletoe Amyema miquelii was common on many of the 
eucalypts. This diversity of eucalypts plus the fruits and 
flowers of the mistletoe attract many birds, including 
Yellow-tufted Honeyeaters, to this area. The older Blue 
Box trees had many hollows and an Australian 
Owlet-nightjar was flushed from one of the hollows. 


Happy Valley Track 

Happy Valley is accessed from Long Forest Road. This 
area has a picnic table and an information shelter. Dams 
from a previous farming enterprise are still present and 
hold water for most of the year. Near the start of Happy 
Valley Track Marilyn showed us a Turkey Bush 
Eremophila deserti, another species of plant that is 
mainly found north of the Great Divide. The intermittent 
showers had freshened up the moss and the lime green 
tones gave a colourful display. The trunks of the Bull 
Mallee also shone in various shades of green and 
brown. Alongside the track, we noted colonies of Dwarf 
Greenhoods Pterostylis nana. A splash of blue colour 
was provided by the flowers of Blue Fingers Cyanicula 
caerulea. At the end of the track we had good views 
down the valley overlooking market gardens and the 
Melbourne Freeway. Entertainment was provided by an 
Australian Raven that determinedly attacked a pair of 
Wedge-tailed Eagles until they moved well into the 
distance. 


Djerriwarrh Track 

This section of the LFNCR is east of Long Forest Road. 
The woodland has been an area frequented by 
Red-capped Robins in the recent past, but we only saw 
Scarlet Robins on our walk. Another Owlet-nightjar 
flushed from a hollow showing that they are reasonably 
numerous in Long Forest. The track descended slowly 
until reaching an outlook over the Djerriwarrh Creek. A 
few small trees of the indigenous Silver Banksia Banksia 
marginata clung precariously to the cliff above the creek. 
Much of this area has been replanted and rehabilitated 
by the local friends Group. Vegetation along the creek 
provided habitat for smaller birds. 


Bird List 

The full list of species observed in the Long Forest area 
has been comprehensively recorded in Marilyn Hewish’s 
book Birds of the Long Forest 1889-2005. With the help 
of her co-authors Marilyn traced all observations from 
that period and analysed the movements and distribution 
of the species. As noted in the book three species occur 
as isolated ‘island’ populations more than 100 km from 
their main Victorian distribution. They are Crested 
Bellbirds, Chestnut-rumped Thornbills and the 
yellow-rumped subspecies of the Spotted Pardalote. 
Threatened species recorded at Long Forest include 
Swift Parrots, Barking Owls, Brown Treecreepers, 
Speckled Warblers, Crested Bellbirds, Chestnut-rumped 
Heathwrens and Diamond Firetails. The book also gives 
detailed information about habitat and vegetation types 
at Long Forest. 
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The bird list from the excursion was limited due to the poor weather and few observers, yet an interesting range of 
species was noted. A return during a fine spring morning would allow a more extensive list of birds to be recorded. 


LM (Lake Merrimu); LP (Long Point Track); HV (Happy Valley Track); D (Djerriwarrh Track) 


Great Crested Grebe (LM) Spotted Pardalote (LP, D) 

Australian Owlet-nightjar (LP, D) Yellow-tufted Honeyeater (by creek, LP) 
Great Cormorant (LM) White-plumed Honeyeater (LM) 

Little Black Cormorant (LM) Red Wattlebird (LM, LP, HV) 
White-faced Heron (LM) Brown-headed Honeyeater (D) 
Wedge-tailed Eagle (HV) Australian Magpie (LP) 

Galah (LP, HV) Grey Currawong (LP, D) 


Crimson Rosella (LP) Grey Fantail (D) 

Eastern Rosella (LM) Australian Raven (HV, D) 
White-throated Treecreeper (LP, D) Little Raven (LM) 

Brown Treecreeper (by creek, LP) White-winged Chough (LP, D) 
Superb Fairy-wren (LP, HV, D) Scarlet Robin (HV, D) 
Weebill (LP, HV, D) Common Starling (LM) 
Buff-rumped Thornbill (LP, D) House Sparrow (LM) 

Brown Thornbill (LP 





Notes on some plants observed at the LFNCR 
Many plants at the LFNCR are also in restricted ‘island’ populations, separated from their main ranges in Victoria. 
The species below are examples we noted on the excursion. 


Werribee Blue Box Eucalyptus baueriana subsp. thalassina 

The blue-green tones of the rounded leaves give this tree a distinctive appearance. The fruit is a long conical shape. 
The trees can grow up to 20 m and readily form hollows on broken branches or dead sections. The subspecies 
thalassina is found only on alluvial soils in the Werribee River catchment around Bacchus Marsh. This includes Long 
Forest. Other E. baueriana subspecies are present in the Gippsland area. 


= 
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Distribution of Eucalyptus baueruana Fruit of Eucalyptus baueriana 


Bull Mallee Eucalyptus behriana 

This species of mallee eucalypt occurs as a disjunct population in Long Forest. It grows to 12 m high with a 
multi-stemmed trunk. As the centre of the tree ages, the centre trunks die and decay but the outer trunks continue 
to germinate creating a ring of new trunks. Rings up to 5 m in diameter were noted. Some rings can be many 
hundreds of years old. 





Distribution of Eucalyptus behriana Ring of Eucalyptus behriana trunks 
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Turkey Bush Eremophila deserti 
The Eremophilas (known as Emu Bushes) are typical mallee plants, adapted to dry and harsh conditions. This 


species is a bush growing up to 4 m high with small white flowers. There are specimens in the Werrribee River 
catchment, Merri Creek and Jacksons Creek. 





Distribution of Eremophila deserti Eremophila deserti flower and leaf 


Heath Spyridium Spyridium eriocephalum var. eriocephalum 


Another species with an isolated population at the LFNCR. This bush has revolute leaves with pointed tips. The 
white/cream woolly flowers have five petals. 
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Distribution of Spyridium eriocephalum var. eriocephalum Spyridium eriocephalum var. eriocephalum flower and leaf 


Fragrant Saltbush Rhagodia parabolica 


The flower of this bush is fragrant but the leaves have an unpleasant smell. It is confined to regions close to the 
northwest of Port Phillip Bay and the Mallee. 





Distribution of Rhagodia parabolica Rhagodia parabolica 


Distribution maps reproduced from Vic Flora under Creative Photos: Barry Lingham 
Commons Licence. 


References 


Hewish, M. et al. (2006) Birds of Long Forest 1889-2005, Friends of Werribee Gorge and Long Forest Mallee, 
Bacchus Marsh, Vic. 
VicFlora https://vicflora.rbg.vic.gov.au 
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Mid-week Bird Group excursion report—Armstrong Creek 
Wetlands Corridor 


23 August 2018 
Leader: Rod Lowther 


On acalm sunny morning a group of GFNC members 
met at Warralily Wetland on Armstrong Creek for the 
mid-week Bird Group excursion. 


We visited four sites along this wetland corridor: 
Warralily Wetland; Warralily Boulevard Remnant River 
Red Gums and Wetland; Stewarts Road Remnant River 
Red Gums and Wetland; and Armstrong Creek 
Wetlands, Mount Duneed. 


Craig Morley has provided eBird links for these sites 
(see below). 


Developers had originally underestimated the extent of 
water on these floodplains and had serious drainage 
problems to contend with. The construction of several 
wetland environments has helped drain the projects and 
provided a vital opportunity to restore natural habitat. 


Flora Victoria, an environmental consultant and native 
grass producing company, has an ongoing involvement 
in the selection and planting of hundreds of native 
species in this area. The sympathetic treatment of 
natural habitat and sensitive restoration of native plants 
will allow the region to support more diverse bird 
populations than are usually seen in dense urban 
growth. 


During the morning’s wandering at four sites, we saw 57 
species of birds and a total of 561 birds. A Dusky 
Moorhen probed the water’s edge, with Eurasian Coots 
and Purple Swamphens. Superb Fairy-wrens darted 
among the rushes, Welcome Swallows flew overhead, 
and White-plumed Honeyeaters were flitting in the 
shade of acacias and young River Red Gums. We 
spotted Australasian Grebes and Hoary-headed Grebes, 
and a Royal Spoonbill made a brief appearance. 


It was encouraging to see so many magnificent old River 
Red Gums and areas of protected remnant bushland 
forming part of this narrow natural corridor along 
Armstrong Creek. Amongst the many birds in this 
section, we saw Red-rumped Parrots, Eastern Rosellas, 


eBird links 


Andrea Mayes 


Spotted Pardalotes, Striated Pardalotes, a 
Spiny-cheeked Honeyeater, Yellow-rumped Thornbills, 
Purple-crowned Lorikeets, Musk Lorikeets and a lone 
Nankeen Kestrel making a graceful circuit. Two 
wavering Vs of Straw-necked Ibis crossed the sky and 
joined up to form a large flock of more than 80 birds. 


At the Stewarts Road site, where the housing 
development comes very close to Armstrong Creek, we 
saw a Black-fronted Dotterel in flight. 


A large area of grassland here will be left to revert to its 
natural state and many River Red Gum saplings had 
already taken advantage of this, reaching one to three 
metres in height across the paddock. 


High up in a huge River Red Gum on the creek bank 
was a big circular nest of large twigs. It was too big for a 
Australian Magpie, and too tidy for some other suspects, 
and we decided it was home to a raptor. 


We had lunch in a shady park at our fourth wetland site, 
Armstrong Creek Wetlands, before strolling around the 
water’s edge. Here we heard a European Goldfinch 
calling and saw Red-browed Finches and an Eastern 
Great Egret. Several art structures with novel ways of 
including nesting boxes have been erected in the 
wetlands. It will be interesting to see if some wetland 
birds take up residency. 


Our thanks to Rod Lowther for leading the walk and 
introducing us to a very interesting area, and to Craig 
Morley for generously sharing his bird knowledge. We 
enjoyed a very pleasant day with perfect light for birding, 
lots of information and many birds. 


Warralily Wetland https://ebird.org/australia/view/checklist/S48013948 

Warralily Boulevard Remnant River Red Gums and Wetland https://ebird.org/australia/view/checklist/S4801 5332 
Stewarts Road Remnant River Red Gums and Wetland hittps://ebird.org/australia/view/checklist/S48015286 
Armstrong Creek Wetlands, Mount Duneed hittps://ebird.org/australia/view/checklist/S48016896 


References 
Flora Victoria https://floravictoria.com.au/ 


Warralily Armstrong Creek http://warralily.com.au/living-at-warralily/open-space 
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Armstrong Creek Wetlands 


Photo: Diana Primrose Superb Fairy-wrens 


Photo: Lothar Hohaus 


Desirable Spotted Doves? 


Spotted Doves are resident in my garden. They always 
seem to be about, though | have never seen a nest. | can 
watch them soaking up the morning warmth on a 
favourite perch; disturb perhaps a dozen of them resting 
in a warm sheltered spot—some with wings raised to 
expose their underwing—or marvel at their sudden 
springing into almost vertical flight. The doves dip their 
beaks and suck up water from one or other of the dishes 
set out for all the birds and potter about with each other, 
pecking at this and that. 


Spotted Doves are peaceful enough, and not unpleasant, 
but | would prefer the bronzewings that were displaced 
long ago, or the Crested Pigeons that continue to make 
inroads into Geelong. These have lived down the hill near 
Montpellier Primary School for several years, so | am 
hopeful. Although | have observed them at my place a 
couple of times, they have never stayed. 


Ken and Merrilyn Best, field naturalists who live at Bell 
Park, once had Spotted Doves in their garden, but have 
not seen them there for years. Crested Pigeons have 
made the place their own. Has anyone else had Spotted 
Doves evicted? Might they displace Spotted Doves 
completely in time? 


Yesterday morning | was idly watching a male closely 
following a female about the back garden, raising and 
lowering his head and cooing insistently in an effort to 
persuade her of his perfections. Out of the corner of my 
eye, | saw a Red Wattlebird land somewhat clumsily in 


Lynne Clarke 


the dormant apricot tree. It lowered its head, then, ina 
rush burst out upon the two Spotted Doves, dispersing 
them beyond sight. This was probably one of the 
wattlebird pair which have recently finished their nest in 
one of the melaleucas by the front gate; a place where 
they have been raising their young for years. Was this a 
random chasing off, of birds with whom it usually 
co-exists peacefully? Was it attempting to rid its space of 
competition in the face of the coming breeding season? 
Or, did the wattlebird specifically recognise courting 
behaviour and seek to discourage it before even more 
Spotted Doves entered its world? 


| remembered an incident | saw on the path outside my 
kitchen window a few weeks ago. A male Australian 
Magpie was walking not far from where a pair of Spotted 
Doves were circling each other more and more closely. 
As soon as the male Spotted Dove attempted to mount 
the female, the magpie flew across to attack them. The 
doves flew off immediately. | laughed, yet wondered. 


Have others observed birds interrupting coitus of other 
birds, especially species different from themselves? The 
female magpie was collecting nest material the other day. 
| don’t expect any other bird species would interfere with 
her! 


Perhaps the dogged Spotted Doves have more to 
contend with than | thought. | don’t mind if it hastens their 
departure. 





Change of presenter for Bird Group 20 September 2018 


Many of you have been asking about the possibility of a presentation by Dr Michelle Hall who has been 
co-ordinating the Superb Fairy-wren research at Serendip Sanctuary for several years. Michelle has agreed to 
present at the September Bird Group Meeting. It promises to be a most enjoyable and fascinating evening. 
The original presentations on Breakwater Raptors (David Tytherleigh) and Highlights of Japan in winter 
(Craig Morley) have been held over until April 2019. 


Craig Morley 
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Out and about: Some orchid people 


Australia is not rich in orchids compared to some other 
countries, yet there are 192 genera and 1200—1400 
species of native orchids in Australia. More than 70% are 
unique and not found anywhere else. Many people have 
been involved in describing them, collecting them and 
studying them. Some have been professional botanists, 
some ordinary people. Many have had a medical 
background, many have had diverse interests and some 
were orchid specialists. Let me introduce you to a few of 
them. 


Robert Brown (1773-1858) 

Robert Brown has been called the father of Australian 
botany and he described more of our orchid species than 
any other person. He was a Scot who studied medicine 
at The University of Edinburgh; however, he became 
more interested in natural history. Brown then became a 
surgeon’s mate in the Fifeshire Fencibles. His Australian 
connection began when he joined Matthew Flinders’ 
expedition in 1801, which was to prove Australia was an 
island. Altogether he spent three and a half years in 
Australia and collected 3400 specimens of which 2000 
were previously undescribed. Many of them were 
orchids. Unfortunately many were lost when the Porpoise 
was wrecked on its way back to England. When Brown 
returned, he spent the next five years working on his 
collections, publishing many papers on new species and 
genera. One hundred and twenty species of Australian 
orchids and 15 new genera were described. These 
included Caladenia, Prasophyllum and Pterostylis. The 
West Australian Purple Enamel Orchid Elythranthera 
brunonis is named for him. 


In 1810 Brown published his major work on Australian 
flora—Podromus Florae Novae Hollandiae et Insulae Van 
Diemen—the first systematic work on Australian plants. 
In December 1805 he accepted the post of clerk, librarian 
and housekeeper to the Linnean Society of London. In 
1810 he became librarian to the eminent botanist Sir 
Joseph Banks; on Banks’ death he inherited his library 
and herbarium. These collections were eventually 
transferred to the British Museum in a new department 
which Brown directed. Brown’s personal collections were 
acquired by the museum in 1876. 


John Lindley (1799-1865) 

John Lindley was an English botanist, gardener and 
pioneer orchidologist, who is remembered among other 
things, for saving the Kew Gardens from destruction in 
1838 after they had fallen into decline. From humble 
beginnings, he rose to be assistant librarian to Banks; 
Assistant Secretary to the Royal Horticultural Society; 
first Professor of Botany at the University of London; 
lecturer in botany to the Apothecaries’ Company and 
Professor of Botany at the University of Cambridge. He 
was extremely hardworking and published many works, 
including The Genera and Species of Orchidaceous 
Plants, which occupied him for ten years. He supplied the 
description of the plants collected on surveyor Thomas 
Mitchell’s expeditions in eastern Australia and wrote an 
appendix in the Botanical Register describing plants of 
the Swan River Colony. 
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Valda Dedman 


Lindley was also a talented artist and illustrated his own 
books as well as providing illustrations for Edwards’s 
Botanical Register, of which he was editor for several 
years. He was acknowledged as the foremost expert on 
orchid classification at the time. Over many years Lindley 
had described a large number of orchid species—and 
many other plants—naming them and giving each a 
concise description of the plant’s characteristics. 


Lindley described 15 Australian genera included 
Drakaea, which honoured Sarah Drake, a nineteenth 
century botanical illustrator (see below) who prepared 
many illustrations for the Botanical Register, in which the 
genus was first described. Many of Lindley’s genera are 
epiphytic orchids. 


Sarah Drake (1803-1857) 

Sarah Anne Drake was born in the same area of Norfolk 
as John Lindley and went to school with his sister Anne. 
Later she went to Paris to study painting. In 1830 she 
moved into the Lindley home in London where she had 
many roles including that of governess. Drake then took 
up botanical art, gradually becoming Lindley’s botanical 
illustrator. She created the illustrations for his Serum 
Orchidaceae; produced over a thousand illustrations for 
Edwards’s Botanical Register (which Lindley edited from 
1829 to1847) and contributed to his Ladies Botany 
(1834—37). 


Drake is best known for her collaboration with Augusta 
Withers on the drawings for the Orchidaceae of Mexico 
and Guatemala, although she contributed to many other 
botanical works about the flora of other countries. She 
did not travel abroad. The then renowned Loddiges 
nursery once put on a display of orchids especially for 
her. 


Robert Fitzgerald (1830—1892) 

Robert David Fitzgerald was an Irish surveyor who came 
to New South Wales in 1856. As well as an orchidologist, 
he was an enthusiastic ornithologist, a skilled taxidermist, 
wrote some poetry and made plant drawings. He also 
saw the need for reserving land in the Blue Mountains 
and elsewhere. His five-volume folio work Australian 
Orchids published in parts between 1875 and1892 
brought him fame. They included lithographic plates that 
included enlargements of Fitzgerald’s painstaking 
dissections and were hand coloured by various artists. 
Unfortunately he kept no dried specimens and therefore 
left no herbarium for later reference. His work bridged the 
gap between amateur and professional botany of his day. 
He described and named many Australian orchids and 
Sarcochilus fitzgeraldii and Caladenia fitzgeraldii were 
named for him. 


Richard Rogers (1861-1942) 

Rogers was born in Adelaide and was a highly esteemed 
physician and forensic pathologist. He also believed in 
mental telepathy and hypnotism. He became a world 
authority on Australasian orchids, describing over 80 
Australian species, three from New Zealand, 30 from 
New Guinea and three new genera, one being from New 
Zealand. His many publications include his book An 
introduction to the study of South Australian Orchids, 


published in 1909, and the section on Orchidaceae in 
John McConnell Black’s book Flora of South Australia, 
published in 1922. He had 5200 orchids in his collection; 
two have been named after him, Pferostylis rogersii and 
Prasophyllum rogersii. The well-known botanical artist 
Rosa Fiveash illustrated the living plants he collected; a 
thirty-year collaboration. A fellow of the Royal Society of 
South Australia (President, 1920—22), Rogers frequently 
wrote on orchids in its Transactions. His series on South 
Australian orchids in Bertie Roach's Children's Hour was 
reprinted as An Introduction to the Study of South 
Australian Orchids (1911). His work was professionally 
meticulous and he shared his knowledge with younger 
enthusiasts. 


Herman Rupp (1872-1946) 

Herman Montague Rucker Rupp was born in Port Fairy 
and attended Geelong Grammar where he first became 
interested in natural history. He became a Church of 
England clergyman and served the church in many 
different locations, often in the country; first of all, in 
Colac-with-Beeac. He also travelled widely with the 
Australian Board of Missions. He began recording his 
botanical observations in 1892, and from 1899 made a 
census of the native plants of his parishes. In 1924 he 
decided to concentrate on orchids and gave some 5000 
other specimens to the Botany Department of the 
University of Melbourne. During the next 30 years Rupp 
published over 200 papers, chiefly on orchids, including 
descriptions of four new genera and over 70 new 
species. He also wrote two authoritative books, a Guide 
to the Orchids of New South Wales (1930) and The 
Orchids of New South Wales (1949). In retirement he 
cultivated native orchids and worked as honorary curator 
of orchids at the National Herbarium of New South 
Wales. Rupp presented his own collection to the 
Herbarium comprising of 1500 specimens representing 
some 470 species. 


Cliff Beauglehole (1920-2002) 

Cliff Beauglehole had little formal schooling, yet by the 
age of ten, he could name scientifically about 60 species 
of the orchids from the district where he lived at Gorae 
West near Portland in western Victoria. With Murray 
Holmes, he travelled many hundreds of kilometres on 
horseback, by bike and on foot searching for native 
orchids. He was also encouraged by Mrs Floss Mellblom 
who made coloured illustrations of the local orchids to 
help others to identify them. Mellblom’s Spider Orchid 
Caladenia hastata, whose type specimen is from 
Portland, is named for her. 


Soon after leaving school Beauglehole started a 
systematic survey of the flora of the Portland district and 
in the years 1941 and 1942, discovered three previously 
undescribed orchid species. He published his first paper, 
Orchids of the Portland District in the Victorian Naturalist 
the following year. By the early 1940s he was 
corresponding with orchid specialist Hermann Rupp and 


sending specimens to him. Rupp suggested Cliff should 
study all plants, so he went looking for mosses and 
lichens, fungi and marine and freshwater algae. Later he 
became interested in wasps and native bees, which led 
to a collaboration with bee expert Tarlton Rayment, who 
later published Bees of the Portland Region. Cliff 
travelled extensively throughout Victoria and Australia 
and made over 90 000 plant collections for various 
herbaria. From 1979 to 1984 he published The 
Distribution and Conservation of Vascular Plants in 
Victoria, which included 13 volumes written to cover the 
Victorian Conservation Council's 73 study areas. 


A number of plants have been named after him, including 
the orchids Caladenia beaugleholei (now a synonym of 
Caladenia flavovirens) and Prasophyllum beaugleholei 
(now a synonym of Corunastylis nuda), as well as algae, 
moss, lichen, bees and a wasp. 


Merran Sutherland was the original collector of the 
orchid that now bears her name, Merran’s Sun Orchid 
Thelymitra x merraniae. Nicholls described the orchid in 
1929 from plants collected by Sutherland in October 
1926 and 1927 at Aireys Inlet. Sutherland lived at Moggs 
Creek and the plant was not recorded there again until 
Margaret MacDonald and her sister Kath discovered it at 
Fairhaven and Moggs Creek in 1992. It was thought to 
have been extinct. It has since been found at Forest 
Road, Anglesea; at Urquharts Bluff; and at Crib Point on 
the Mornington Peninsula. It is listed as endangered as 
populations are small and threatened by development. 
The orchid may be a hybrid between 7. ixioides and a 
member of the 7. pauciflora group. It has been found 
flowering in Merrans Reserve at Fairhaven. ANGAIR 
played a large part in the acquisition of this small reserve 
by the Surf Coast Shire. 
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July—August bird observations—some highlights 


A wide variety of bird records have been submitted to the 
Club observations website this month. They illustrate the 
very interesting time we are currently experiencing. A 
change of seasons is upon us. Some cold weather is 
persisting, with icy winds contrasting with the first glimmer 
of warmer days. The local birdlife is reflecting some of 
these changes. In addition a very serious drought over 
much of NSW and Queensland will probably see some 
drier-country birds appear in our region over the weeks 
and months to come. Will we be thrilled by another influx 
of Scarlet Honeyeaters? 


Those urban Australian Hobbies, that have been 
providing much interest last month as they weave around 
traffic hunting at dusk, have continued their antics. Two 
glorious Grey Goshawks were seen together in 
Wallington. Spotted Harrier records have come in from 
the Lake Modewarre area this month as well as further 
north-west around Shelford. A White-bellied Sea-Eagle 
at Lake Colac was a treat away from the coast. 


Cattle Egrets are being seen in low numbers in wet 
paddocks mostly in the company of cattle. It will be 
interesting to see when the last records for the year are 
submitted. It is now a number of years since this species 
bred locally. Banded Lapwings continue to frequent 
local paddocks and are probably breeding again. It would 
be most pleasing to be able to confirm this. A wonderful 
gathering of nearly 11 000 Banded Stilts was seen at 
Lake Gnarpurt near Lake Corangamite—only small flocks 
are presently in the local Geelong area. The cryptic 
Lewin’s Rail and Spotless Crake have been seen at 
several local wetlands. Stubble Quail were seen running 
between lakeside weeds at Lake Modewarre. Those 
strong wintery winds have brought both Shy Albatross 
and Black-browed Albatross to our inshore waters. 


The continuing trickle of Eastern Barn Owl records has 
not slowed with more birds seen at several locations 
across the suburbs. There is great concern that this 
species is one amongst several, including Southern 
Boobook, Nankeen Kestrel and Black-shouldered 
Kite, that may be succumbing to bio-accumulation of 
rodent poison in their bodies. Study is underway at the 
moment to learn more of this situation as it is strongly 
suspected that there may be more than just a die-off of 
their food source due to the cold snap killing off rodents. 


Some of the migratory birds of spring have begun arriving 
with exciting records of Black-eared Cuckoos from the 
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John Newman and Craig Morley 


You Yangs and more widespread records of Shining 
Bronze-Cuckoos. Fantailed Cuckoos and Horsfield’s 
Bronze-Cuckoos have become more conspicuous in 
recent weeks with their distinctive calls—though some 
members of each species tend to remain with us over the 
colder months. Records of Tree Martins have been on 
the increase at several locations over recent weeks. The 
autumn-winter robins present over the past 3—4 months 
are still being noted in lower numbers—F lame, Rose and 
Pink Robins. They will soon retreat to the wetter Otway 
gullies to breed. There was a fascinating, but sad, record 
of a recently dead adult Bassian Thrush found in the 
street on the edge of the CBD, reminding us that these 
wonderful birds do move about in the cooler months and 
are subject to the vagaries of humans in the built 
environment. Records of our old favourites the 
Gang-gang Cockatoos have declined in the last week of 
August as they move back into the Otway Ranges and 
hinterland for the warmer months. On a similar theme our 
beloved Yellow-tailed Black Cockatoos are still roaming 
the area and we urge members to continue to record their 
presence in the region. 


Finally, the interesting surge of Weebill records in our 
local area has, to our great delight, continued through 
August. A Black-chinned Honeyeater record at the You 
Yangs was pleasing for this dry country bird and 
White-naped Honeyeaters and Yellow-faced 
Honeyeaters are trickling back into our region on their 
return migration. 


Once again we thank all the keen and determined 
observers listed below who record the birds of our region. 
We encourage everyone to keep these records flowing to 
the GFNC web-site and eBird to help paint the picture of 
the local bird populations and movements. 


Alison Maiden, Andrea Dennett, Andy Taylor, 
Angus Hartshorn, Ash Herrod, Barry Lingham, 
Brigette Gwynne, Chrissy Freestone, Craig Morley, 
Dale Hill, David Hollands, David Rantall, 

David Tytherleig,, Deborah Evans, Geoff Gates, 
George Appleby, Glenn Fletcher, Grace Lewis, 
Graham Possingham, Jane Morrow, Jennie Turner, 
Jennifer Carr, Jenny Possingham, John Newman, 
John Newman, Lachlan Forbes, Maarten Hulzebosch, 
Paul Schillier, Richard Weatherly, Rod Lowther, 
Ross Auchettl, Rustem Upton, Sandra Lea-Wood, 
Tom Fletcher. 


Fauna survey report—Yaugher 


9-12 August 2018 


Trevor Pescott for the Fauna Group 


The survey was carried out in accordance with the conditions in WSIAEC approval 23.15, 
DELWP permit 10007876 and SPFL 01192. 


Location 

The area where the survey was carried out was on the 
south side of Boundary Road, west of Caspers Access. 
The dominant trees are Narrow-leaved Peppermint, with 
an understorey of Austral Grass-trees, some Silver 
Banksia, thickets of teatree and various other plants. The 
area was burnt in a ‘planned burn’ in spring 2014. 


The survey was one of a Series aimed at determining the 
way terrestrial mammals recovered after such a burn. 
Other similar surveys have been carried out both 

pre- and post-burn, and the comparison, in broad terms, 
will be presented at a later time. 


We stayed over the three nights at a house on a 
‘one-acre’ bush block at Yaugher, about 2.5 km ESE of 
the survey site. 


Weather 

Initially fine, sunny but cool. Heavy rain fell on Friday 
night with 54 mm being recorded at the house, with more 
rain during the subsequent time. The temperature was 
not below about 4°C overnight. 


Elliott traps 

We set four lines each with 10 small Elliott traps, 
numbered 1—10, 11—20, 21—30 and 31—40 respectively. 
The traps contained a wad of Dacron-type bedding and a 
ball of bait comprising peanut butter, golden syrup and 
oatmeal, and the traps were enclosed in plastic rain-proof 
covers. This is a standard method we have used in the 
past. 


Results 


Date ____| Trap no. 

10/08/18 4 Agile Antechinus 
Agile Antechinus 
Agile Antechinus 


Agile Antechinus 


Agile Antechinus 
White-footed Dunnart 
Agile Antechinus 
Agile Antechinus 
Agile Antechinus 
Agile Antechinus 


Agile Antechinus 
Agile Antechinus 
Agile Antechinus 
Agile Antechinus 
Agile Antechinus 
Agile Antechinus 
Bush Rat 


11/08/18 


12/08/18 
8 


Cameras 

We set three cameras focused on bait at ground level on 
10/08/18, and one on a tree trunk about 2 m above 
ground level on 12/08/18. They were collected on 
16/08/18. 


Agile Antechinuses were recorded on all four cameras 
including the one on the tree trunk. 

Red-necked Wallabies were at one site, and Swamp 
Wallabies were on three cameras. 

One Bush Rat was photographed at one site. 


Red Foxes were noted by all three ground-level cameras. 


Incidental observations 
Several Swamp Wallabies were seen along Boundary 
Road during the survey. 


Diggings consistent with those made by Short-beaked 
Echidnas were noted. 


Additional trapping 
We set 10 Elliott traps near the house at Yaugher for one 
night; checked on 18/08/18. 





Species ss] Sex| Wt | Comments č č  — | 


No females caught. 


This is the first dunnart we have trapped. 


First female antechinus for the survey. 


Three females caught on this third night 
of trapping. 


Four Agile Antechinuses were caught; one was not sexed 
or weighed; however, the others were two females (wts 
25 g and 20 g respectively) and one male wt 41 g. 


Comments 

The number of Agile Antechinuses caught was surprising. 
Since we did not re-set the traps where an animal was 
caught, we had a total of 106 trap-nights at the survey 
site and caught 15, giving a success rate of 14%. 


The females appeared more cautious about the traps, 
with none on the first night, one on the second and three 
on the third nights, while the males were caught each 
night. The average weight of the males was 32.4 g, and 
that of the females 20.4 g. 


Thanks 

Thanks to all who took part in the survey, in particular 
Chrissy and George for compiling the bird list. Also I’m 
grateful to Lothar who has made some excellent trap- 
markers and bait holders, and undertaken trap repairs. 
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Fauna Survey Bird List 


Corella sp. Brown Thornbill Pied Currawong 
Sulphur-crested Cockatoo Spotted Pardalote Grey Currawong 
Crimson Rosella Eastern Spinebill Grey Fantail 
Laughing Kookaburra Yellow-faced Honeyeater Forest Raven 
White-throated Treecreeper White-eared Honeyeater Little Raven 

Superb Fairy-wren Golden Whistler Scarlet Robin 

Rufous Bristlebird Grey Shrike-thrush Eastern Yellow Robin 
White-browed Scrubwren Grey Butcherbird Eurasian Skylark 
Striated Thornbill Australian Magpie Bassian Thrush 








ba hae 
Mn 


Swamp (Black) Wallaby, Caspers, Yaugher, 9 August. Red-necked Wallaby, Caspers, Yaugher, 14 August. 


Photos: Motion-sensing camera 


Next fauna surveys 


Inverleigh Nature Conservation Reserve 


6-9 September 2018 


Note: Change of location from Bamganie State Forest 


A check on the condition of the various bush tracks in the Bamganie State Forest revealed widespread 
water-filled potholes and slippery, muddy conditions which made it unsuitable for our proposed fauna survey. 
We will try to fit this survey in during November. 


Consequently it has been decided to re-visit the Inverleigh Nature Conservation Reserve, this time surveying the 
western half of the Reserve. 


The program is as follows: 


e Thursday 6 September: Meet at 1.00 p.m. at the junction of Fern Track and the main Teesdale-Inverleigh 
Road. 


e Friday 7 to Sunday 9 September: Meet at 9.00 a.m. at this same point. 


October 11—14: Anglesea Heath. 


November 2-3: Reptile search—we will check some of the various tile grids including those in the Brisbane 
Ranges if possible, and Little River Ripley. 


November 8-11: Bamganie State Forest. 
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August fauna report 


Mammals 


Small carnivorous marsupials are the ‘headline’ species 
for this month with three being reported during August. 
There was a good number of Agile Antechinuses seen 
and caught during the fauna survey at Yaugher (see 
separate report pp. 11-12) with both males and females 
present. The difference in weight between the sexes 
was rather surprising, although we have found this to be 
the case with the Dusky Antechinuses at the Floating 
Islands Reserve. 


The capture of a female White-footed Dunnart at 
Yaugher was an exciting one because we had not 
previously encountered this rare species. 


The third was a Fat-tailed Dunnart that was found 
under a stone in a canola crop near Derrinallum on 23 
July. 


Short-beaked Echidnas are becoming active again, 
and although the animals were not seen, the distinctive 
excavations in ant-nests were seen at Yaugher on 10 
August and at Bamganie State Forest on 26 August. 


Koalas always create interest and there are several 
sightings by Ross Auchettl in the Brisbane Ranges this 
month. On one occasion, while he was listening for 
Powerful Owls which should be nesting now, he heard 
two male Koalas ‘bellowing’ from different parts of the 
forest. They can be extraordinarily noisy animals. 


Of all our native mammals, few have adapted well to the 
urban environment, yet the Common Brushtail 
Possum seems to have done so successfully. Tom 
Fletcher commented on the one that was ‘thumping 
across my tin roof’ at Woodlands Estate in Ocean Grove 
on 17 August. Tom noted that he rarely hears them in 
winter. During a walk along Ironbark Gorge Track in the 
Werribee Gorge at night on 8 August, Ross Auchettl 
saw two of them, one on the ground and the other high 
in a tall tree. The possums are vulnerable to vehicle 
traffic on the country roads at night, with one found on 
the Shelford-Meredith Road on 26 August. 


At Werribee Gorge at night Ross noted two Common 
Ringtail Possums; three Sugar Gliders along the 
lronbark Gorge Track on 8 August; one glider was 
feeding on sap oozing from a tree branch. 


Trevor Pescott for the Fauna Group 


Two solitary Eastern Grey Kangaroos were seen in the 
last month, a large male standing beside Blackgate 
Road near Point Impossible Road at 8.00 p.m. on 9 
August by Jennie Turner and one at the Breamlea Flora 
and Fauna Reserve on 25 August by Lorraine Phelan. 


Two Red-necked Wallabies were caught on camera at 
Yaugher on 14 August, and Swamp Wallabies were also 
photographed in the same area. One Swamp Wallaby 
was noted on East Flat at the You Yangs by John 
Newman on 13 August. 


Microbats are not normally seen during the mid-year 
months but occasionally one will be disturbed from 
sleep. One was seen by Chrissy Freestone flying over 
Red Gum Island at Fyansford at 5.30 p.m., well before 
dusk, on 26 August. 


We caught one Bush Rat during our fauna survey at 
Yaugher in August and gained photographs near the 
trap-site of another checking the bait. Prior to the 
burning of the area in 2014 they were abundant but 
seem slow to recover their former numbers. 


Also camera-trapped was a Red Fox at the trapping site 
and another photographed near the Yaugher house 
later in August. Also near the house was a Feral Cat. 


Lastly an Australian Fur Seal was seen swimming 
offshore from Point Lonsdale by Chrissy Freestone on 
19 August. 


Herps 


With the arrival of warmer weather we can expect to see 
more reptiles. One Pale-flecked Garden Sunskink (or 
Garden Skink as it is more often called) was seen at the 
You Yangs during the Club’s boneseeding activity on 25 
August. Several other unidentified skinks were also 
noted. 


A Brown Tree Frog was heard calling at night during 
rainfall on 6 August in Highton by Jenny and Graham 
Possingham and there was a small number of Common 
Froglets calling from the wetland in the Drysdale Basin 
during a morning visit on 23 August. 


Observers: Thanks to all the Club members who 
recorded their fauna observations over the last month. 
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August butterfly report 
Valda Dedman 


The Cabbage Whites have definitely returned, in small numbers, whenever the sun is shining. They were only absent 
for a matter of a few weeks. When will the first Painted Lady arrive? 


Observers: GGa, Geoff Gates; JN, John Newman; JPo, Jenny Possingham; VWD, Valda Dedman 


[Newtown 
14/8/18 The Sands Golf Course, | 3 in bright sun at 11 a.m. JN, GGa 
ere serie E 
OOO O e a 
C o fane | Harison Cour Highton 


“ooo #F 24/8/18 Cobbin Farm, Grovedale at 11 a.m. Aara J er — 


WIDER GEELONG FLORA LECTURE 


Tuesday 9th October 2018 
7:30pm 


Carnivorous Plants 


Guest Speaker: 


Mir Roger Wileman 


From the Australian Plant Society 


Location: Geelong Botanic Gardens; Meeting Room. 
Tea/coffee available at 7pm. 
Entrance is at the intersection of Holt Road & Eastern Park Circuit. 
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Boneseeding in the You Yangs 


25 August 2018 


Brrrr! An overnight temperature of 4°C turned into the 
best August day in the You Yangs that | can recall. 


An attendance of 10 enabled all of our usual sites to be 
weeded and further removal done of mature growth in 
one area downhill of the West Walk. The soil was dry and 
made mature plant removal difficult without the aid of a 
digging tool. 


The lunch time BBQ was, in a word, fantastic. Many 
thanks to Rod for taking this on and providing a choice 
selection. This was followed by lemon meringue tarts, 
Janet's 'famous' cake, plus biscuits for the dessert menu. 





Pulling boneseed 


ANGAIR 
WILDFLOWER & 
ART WEEKEND 


ew 


22 & 23 September 
2018 
10am - 4pm 
Anglesea Memorial Hall 


McMillan Street, Anglesea 


For enquiries please email 
admin @angair.org.au 
or call 5263 1085 


WwwW.angair.org.au = ts 


Rob Beardsley 


Enjoying all of this while sitting in beautiful sunshine 
brought on a strong urge to have a follow-up siesta—but 
duty prevailed and it was back to work, albeit at reduced 
output. 


Our trial of using Rockwell Road instead of Great Circle 
Drive to reach our assembly area worked well and met 
with the approval of all. In the event of an emergency the 
use of this road would be vital for rapid response. 


A big thank you to all who attended. Hope to see you, 
plus some new faces, next May. 





Enjoying the BBQ lunch 
Photos: Louise Gartland 


Weekend Attractions: 


«Spectacular displays of 
indigenous flowers 

«Guided wildflower walks and 
bus tours 

«Indigenous plants for sale 

«Art and craft exhibition and 
stalls 

«Light refreshments 

«Children's activities 

Swap an environmental 
weed for a local plant 


¢Local environmental groups’ 
information stalls 


‘ 


ANGAITR,, 


WWW. angair.org.au 
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Community Bank Bron: 


GFNC Excursion 
Sunday 16 September 2018 


Ted Errey Nature Circuit, Brisbane Ranges National Park 


Leaders: Barry Lingham and Bernie Lingham 


Ted Errey was a highly respected botanist and a member of the GFNC. During the 1990s the Club worked with 
Parks Vic. to create a Nature Circuit to commemorate the legacy of his work on the flora of the Brisbane Ranges. 
We plan excursions to the site on a regular basis. 


Meet: 9:30 a.m. at the intersection of Nelsons Lookout Track and Switch Road. 
Take the Geelong Ballan Road past Anakie. Switch Road is on the right (north) about 200 m past Clarkes 
Road. Continue along Switch Road about 400 m to Nelson Track on the right. 


The keen botanists will explore a limited area to record the flora while the more adventurous will walk the 
Ted Errey Nature Circuit (about 6 km of medium difficulty walking; some steep sections). 


Finish around 3:30 p.m. 
Bring: Lunch, drinks, snacks. Wet weather gear, hat, binoculars, sunscreen, camera, field guides. 


Contact: Barry Lingham 0417 115 109, or Bernie Lingham 0447 612 152 


Mid-week Bird Group excursion 


Thursday 27 September 2018 


Brisbane Ranges: Steiglitz Court House and beyond 


Excursion Contact: Craig Morley 


This excursion will provide an opportunity to explore Steiglitz Historic Park and the adjoining Brisbane Ranges 
National Park. Over the years many interesting species have turned up in this area. With the extraordinary dryness 
gripping much of NSW it will be interesting to see what turns up in our region. This will be a good place to have a 
look, as well as enjoying and learning more about the ‘usual suspects’! 


Meet: 9:00 a.m. at Steiglitz Court House car park: -37.877068, 144.178328. 


We will spend time exploring along the creek here. 

Then travel along Durdidwarrah Road. 

If time permits we will detour to explore the Lease Road/Savannah Track area and finish off the morning 
looking over the Upper Stony Creek Reservoir at Durdidwarrah. 


It would be great to have as many people as possible car-pooling from Geelong. We will definitely car-pool from 
Steiglitz Court House car park so please have your gear sorted so that you can change vehicles. 


As a further point of interest, this excursion will complement the general Club excursion (details listed above) which 
will concentrate on the Ted Errey Nature Circuit, further north in the Anakie Gorge area. 


Finish: approximately 12:00 p.m. 


Bring: Morning tea, drinks and, if you wish to stay on, lunch. In addition bring sunscreen, hat, raingear, warm 
jacket and sturdy walking shoes/boots and, of course, binoculars, field guides, camera and, if available telescope. 


Contact Craig 5221 4604 (or 0429 196 634 on the morning of the excursion—though please be aware that 
mobile reception can be very patchy in this area). 


Mailing roster 
September: Jan Venters 
October: Joan Korn 
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Coming events 


SEPTEMBER 2018 OCTOBER 2018 
General Meeting: Bryan Roberts, DELVVP—Protecting General Meeting: Jeff Yugovic—Predator-prey ecology of 
Victoria’s Environment—Biodiversity 2037 southeast Australia and the Geelong region 
Fauna survey: Inverleigh NCR 6-7 SEANA Anglesea component of ANN (29/9-8/10) 
Orange-bellied Parrot Survey—Craig Morley Plant Group: Wider Geelong Flora lecture: 
Plant Group: Meeting, sharing photos and observations Fauna survey: Anglesea Heath 


Excursion: Brisbane Ranges Program meeting 

Committee meeting Publication subcommittee meeting 

Bird Group: Michelle Hall—Superb Fairy-wren research Bird Group: Andy Taylor—Black-faced Cormorants: A 
at Serendip Sanctuary view from a colony 

Angair Wildflower Show Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Wooloomanata 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion: Brisbane Ranges 





GFNC COMMITTEE 2018-2019 


President Rod Lowther 0419 633 960 rod.lowther@live.com 

Vice-President Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinco.com 

Secretary Graham Possingham 5243 6997 g.possingham@gmail.com 

Treasurer info@gfnc.org.au 

Membership Officer Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinco.com 

Committee Members David Boyle 5250 1039 davidboyle48@gmail.com 
Lynne Clarke 0419 390 801 alynneclarke@gmail.com 
Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 

SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 

Conservation Subcommittee Chair Rod Lowther 0419 633 960 rod.lowther@live.com 

Publications and Comunication Deborah Evans 5243 8687 deborah.evans@deakinco.com 

Subcommittee Chair 

Geelong Naturalist Editor(s) Bernie Lingham bernlingham@tpg.com.au 
Alison Watson alisonw577@gmail.com 

Librarian Lorraine Phelan 5243 4368 Iphelan@bigpond.com 

Web-master Dean Hewish 0409 231 755 myibook@iprimus.com.au 

Geelong Bird Report Editor Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 

General Meeting Minutes Marilyn Hewish 0409 966 852 hewishs@iprimus.com.au 

Programs and Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 program@gfnc.org.au 

Subcommittee Chair 

Bird Group Craig Morley 5221 4604 craigmorleyS@bigpond.com 

Fauna Group Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 ppescott@gmail.com.au 

Plant Group Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tgp.com.au 

Excursion Convenors 

General Barry Lingham 5255 4291 program@gfnc.org.au 

Bird Group Lynne Clarke 0419 390 801 alynneclarke@gmail.com 


Submissions to Geelong Naturalist 
The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening 24 September 


Early lodgement of articles (small & large—maximum 2 pages) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Photographs—appropriately labelled, digital as .jpg and slides or prints for scanning—to the editors. 


Copyright: 
The Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. aims to make information accessible to a wide audience. 


This publication and its contents are subject to copyright under the laws of Australia and, through international treaties, other 
countries. Generally the copyright in materials in this publication is owned or licensed to the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. 


Unless otherwise indicated you may copy, distribute, display, or print the material in this publication for your own personal use, for 
non-commercial educational purposes or for non-commercial use within your organisation. You may not alter content and must 
attribute the copyright owner (author) listed on the publication, or the Geelong Field Naturalists Club Inc. where no author is listed. 
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